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TO 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


YOU will probably be ſurpriſed that T ſhould 
publiſh any thing, however inconſiderable, on 
the ſubjeft of the Slave Trade, without having 
previouſly made you acquainted with my inten- 
tion; and you will think it particularly un- 
accountable that you were not informed of my 
preſent plan, as many days have not elapſed 
fince we parted. I own that the thought of 
offering a few remarks to the public occurred 

to me while I was under your roof; but I wwas 
ſolicitous lo be able to ſay, that theſe pages 
have been written altogether without your 
knowledge, and that without your knowledge 
they are now inſcribed to you. Had you been 
apprized of their exiſtence previous to a printed 
copy being put into your hands, it is 2 
that ſome one might have imagined that their ap- 
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pearauce was direfly or indireflly owing to 
yourſelf”; and I might not have been credited, 
even though] had affirmed, with as much fin- 
cerity as I now do, that you are not in the 
ſlighteſt degree reſponſible for a ſingle ſentiment 
or for a ſingle expreſſion which they contain. 
Whatever may prove to be your opinion of the 
following obſervations, you will beheve that 
my only reaſon for committing them to the preſs 
is a deſire to contribute, as far as a private in- 
dividual like myſelf can contribute, to promote: 
the great object which you have in view ; 


And that I am always, 


very Hectionately, yours, 


oxall Lodge, THOMAS GISBORNT. 
pril 9th, 1792. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ACHAT TER on Slavery and the Slave Trade 
having been recently ſelected from my Trea- 
tiſe on the Principles of Moral Philoſophy, and 
reprinted by itſelf, and digeſted into ſeparate 
Heads : I fear that I may be deemed obtruſive 
and aſſuming in ſo ſpeedily requeſting the 
further attention of the reader: I therefore 
think it incumbent upon me to declare, that 
the firſt intelligence 1 had of that republica- 
tion was contained in a very flattering letter 
which I received within theſe few days from 
a gentleman of high literary eminence in the 
Univerſity of Oxford, with whom I am not 
fortunate enough to be perſonally acquainted ; 
but who, having done me the honor to think, 
in conjunction with ſome of his friends, that 
the diſperſion of my former arguments might 
not be altogether uſeleſs, had ſpontaneouſly 
taken upon himſelf the trouble of thus giv- 
ing them an extended circulation. 


A 3 REMARKS, 


R E M A R K S, &c, 


Wurx a ſubject of great importance is un- 
der general diſcuſſion, it ſeems the duty of 
every man not to ſhrink from offering his 
obſervations upon it to the world, if he con- 
ceives that he may chance, in ſome degree, to 
counteract a prevailing error by which the 
judgment of the public is in danger of being 

miſled. On this ground I venture to ſend 
abroad the following reflections, ſuggeſted by 
the late deciſion of the Houſe of Commons 
reſpecting the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Having been defirous that, if they were to 
appear at all, they ſhould appear without loſs 
of time, I have drawn them up in haſte; 
and ſhall be content if they are founded in 
truth, and ſtated with tolerable perſpicuity, 


'The reſolution, in which Mr. Wilberforce 
preſſed the Houſe to concur with him, was 
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in ſubſtance, ** that the Slave Trade ought 
& to be aboliſhed.” He avowed, in the moſt 
energetic terms, his own conviction that, on 
every principle, not only of humanity, of juſ- 
tice, and of religion, but of ſound policy like- 
wiſe, the Slave Trade ought to be aboliſhed 
inſtantly. But he explained that any gentle- 
men, who, though friendly to the abolition, 
were not diſpoſed to think that it ought im- 
mediately to take place, would not be pre- 
cluded, by voting for the general reſolution | 
propoſed, from moving, when a bill confor- 
mable to that reſolution ſhould be introduc- 
ed, that. the Slave Trade ſhould be tolerated 
for a limited term. 


A motion was afterwards made by Mr. 
Dundas, that the reſolution ſhould be amend- 
ed by inſerting the word . gradually” before 
the word ““ aboliſhed.** And, after a feeble 
attempt, on the part of thoſe who were hoſ- 
tile to the original reſolution and alſo to the 
amendment, to reje& both by moving to ad- 
journ (a propoſition which was negatived by 
a majority of two hundred and thirty-four 
to eighty- ſeven), the inſertion of the word 
gradually“ was carried, in ſpite of the moſt 
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powerful oppoſition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
who contended for the immediate. abolition 
with the moſt convincing arguments, and 
with that earneſt and impreſſive eloquence 
which ſhews itſelf to come from the heart, 
by a majority of one hundred and ninety- 
three to one hundred and twenty-five. 


This conteſt having been determined, it 
remained to decide between thoſe who were 
friends to abolition, immediate or gradual, 
and thoſe who were enemies to both, by 
taking the ſenſe of the Houſe on the amended 
reſolution ; and a majority of two hundred 
and thirty to eighty-five reſolved that ** the 
Slave Trade ought to be gradually abo- 
—_—__-.-- 


It appears then, that of- the three parties 
into which the Houſe of Commons was di- 
vided on the ſubject of aboliſhing the Slave 
Trade, that which ſupported immediate 
abolition was the moſt numerous ; that 
which patroniſed gradual abolition the next 
in point of ſtrength ; and conſequently that 
which reſiſted abolition in every ſhape the 
weakeſt. A compariſon of the reſpective 

numbers 
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numbers in the ſeveral diviſions already ſtated | 
leads to the concluſion, that the firſt party 
exceeded one hundred and twenty; the ſe- 
cond conſiſted of ſomewhat more than one 
hundred ; and the third of about eighty-ſeven. 
It is to be obſerved, that in the ſecond of 
thoſe diviſions, the ſucceſsful ſide, amounting 
to one hundred and ninety-three, contained 
the united forces of the gradual abolitioniſts 
and the anti-abolitioniſts. For the latter, 
though adverſe to abolition in any form, yet 
being reduced on that occaſion to the alter- 
native of dividing either with the immediate 
or with the gradual abolitioniſts, naturally 
gave the preference to the latter. 


Having thus given a ſummary account 
of the various motions ſubmitted to the Houſe, 
and of the ſeveral parties engaged in the 
ſtruggle; I ſhall, in the next place, briefly 
enumerate the principal facts reſpecting the 
nature and conſequences of the Slave Trade, 
which were openly maintained by the friends 
of the abolition, and admitted by nearly three 
fourths of the members preſent : and I ſhall 
afterwards proceed to the chief object of theſe 
pages, an examination of the leading argu- 

” ments 
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ments on which thoſe who preferred gradual 
to immediate abolition. reſted the propriety of 
their opinion. Collateral remarks will probably 
ſuggeſt themſelves during our inveſtigation 


of the ſubject. 


I. The grounds, on which Mr, Wilber- 
force and his ſupporters in Parliament have 
uniformly pronounced the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade to be an act of indiſpenſable duty, 
were allowed to be completely eſtabliſhed. It 
was admitted that this deteſtable traffic is 
indebted for its exiſtence to wars, in many 
inſtances, excited by Europeans, in many 
commenced by the natives, for the purpoſe 
of procuring: ſlaves: to the depredations per- 
petrated by the kings of the country. on 
their own ſubjects, ſometimes by ſeizing un- 
ſuſpecting individuals, ſometimes by breaking 
up and firing villages in the night, and catch- 
ing the inhabitants as they fly naked from 
the flames: to the kidnapping of negroes of 
every tribe, and of all ranks and occupations, 
and moſt commonly by the black traders, occa- 
tionally by Britiſh captains and ſeamen : to the 
perverſion of penal juſtice by the infliction of 
{lavery as the puniſhment of almoſt cvery real 

crime, 
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crime, however trifling; more frequently 
as the puniſhment of pretended crimes im- 
puted for the very purpoſe of enſlaving the 
party accuſed, perhaps even his whole fa- 
mily with him. The miſerable condition 
into which Africa is ſunk by the prevalence 
of ſuch a ſyſtem of atrocious enormities was 
equally uncontradicted. The almoſt total 
annihilation of private fecurity, of mutual 
confidence, of domeſtic comfort ; the tempt- 
ations held out to the darkeſt paſſions of the 
human heart, to malcvolence and guile, to 
cruelty, rancour, aud revenge; ' theſe, and 
all the other dreadful effects which the Slave 
Trade has been charged with producing in 
that devoted land, were allowed not merely 
to have been delineated with the ſober co- 
louring of truth, but to have been aſcribed to 
their proper ſource. Even the gentleman 
who moved the adjournment in order to put 
an end to all motions for abolition, owned 
that in his ſentiments as to the ſtate of Africa, 
he differed little from Mr. Wilberforce. 
Nor was any one found hardy enough to 
contend, that it will be poſſible, while this 
commerce ſhall continue, to apply or to de- 
viſe a remedy for theſe evils; to raiſe the 

Africans 
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Africans in the ſcale of civilization ; or by 
erecting on their ſhores the ſtandard of the 
Goſpel, to make ſome compenſation for the 
innumerable crimes which, at our inſtigation, 
they have committed. 


It was likewiſe recogniſed by the ſame 
majority of the Houſe, that the Slave Trade, 
baneful as its conſequences are to the con- 
tinent on which it is carried on, is attended 
with effects ſo pernicious to this country, as 
even, in ſome reſpects, to bear a compariſon 
with the former. The annual death of 
more than one fifth of the ſeamen employed 
in the ſlave ſhips, and the ſubſequent dimi- 
nution, through diſeaſes contracted, and inju- 
rious treatment ſuſtained in the Slave Trade, 
of the remainder of the crews during their 
voyage to the Weſt Indies, and after their 
arrival there; a diminution ſo great, that, 
on any average, not more than one half of 
the original number of ſailors is found to 
return home: theſe were facts confeſſed to 
have been proved by evidence in itſelf incon- 
trovertible, and furniſhed by the very enemies 
of the abolition; and confeſſed to be in the 
higheſt degree alarming to a people truſting 

in 
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in its marine, not for commercial pre-emi- 
nence alone, not merely for diſtinguiſhed 
rank in the catalogue of nations, but for li- 
berty and independence. Nor did it eſ- 
cape the vigilant eye of the Legiſlature, atten- 
tive to the real intereſts, of that mercantile 
policy, ſo worthy of being purſued by a ma- 
ritime power in every channel through which 
Humanity and Juſtice lead the way ; that by 
the Slave Trade Great Britain is effectually 
precluded from eſtabliſhing an extenſive in- 
tercourſe with the various kingdoms of Africa 
for the purpoſe of obtaining the many valu- 
able productions with which thoſe regions 
abound; an intercourſe capable of being car- 
ried on without expoſing our ſeamen to un- 
common hardſhips and mortality, or coun- 
teracting the natural tendency of commerce 
to augment our marine; an intercourſe” of- 
fering to our manufacturers and artiſans num- 
berleſs raw materials of the higheſt value, and 
opening a new and continually increaſing 
market for the exports of this country ; and, 
above all, an intercourſe in which induſtry 
may count her gains without bluſhing at the 
manner in which ſhe has accumulated them, 

and 
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and ſhuddering to behold them contaminated 
with blood. 


Further; the Houſe of Commons was 
conſtrained to yield its reluctant aſſent to a 
truth far more grating to the feelings of a 
Britiſh Parliament, far more humiliating to 
the character of the Britiſh Nation, than the 
obſtruction of commercial enterpriſe, and 
all the conſequent impediments to the fale of 
our manufactures, to the enlargement of our 
revenue, and to the increafe of our naval 
ſtrength. It was conſtrained to admit, with 
ſhame and indignation, that the cuſtomary ef- 
fect of the Slave Trade is to produce in the 
hearts of Britiſh captains the extinction not 
of Britiſh generoſity, not of common benevo- 
lence, but the extinction of almoſt every 
feeling which diſtinguiſhes the man from the 
wild beaſt, By exons, too many to be 
enumerated, and too ſhocking to be repeated, 
the Houſe was conſtrained to admit that no 
favage of America ever diſplayed more im- 
placable malevolence, more retined and inge- 

nious cruelty, in tormenting his priſoner, 

than Britiſh captains have exhibited in the 
| uſage of the wretched ſlaves whom they 
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have purchaſed; and that no tyrant of Perſia 
or of Morocco ever treated his ſubjects with 
more unrelenting barbarity, more bitter un- 
kindneſs, than Britiſh ſlave captains have ex- 
erciſed towards their ſeamen. I do not 
mean that every commander of a ſlave ſhip 
was proved to have ſhewn himſelf a monſter 
of inhumanity. Some individuals of that de- 
ſcription, notwithſtanding the depraving na- 
ture of their employment, and the contagion 
of ſurrounding examples, have manifeſted 
much attention to their ſailors and much 
compaſſion to their ſlaves. But unfeeling 
ferocity is, generally ſpeaking, the character- 
iſtic of thoſe who are concerned in the Slave 
Trade. Excluſive of thoſe horrid inſtances | 
of cruelty to which I have alluded, it is an 
eſtabliſhed fact, that the uſual conduct of the 
perſons who are actively engaged in this traf- 
fic is in a ſingular degree brutal and atrocious, 
Neither the inferior officers nor the common 
ſeamen can be exempted from this reproach. 
But the petrifying influence, which famili- 
arity with ſcenes of blood and rapine exerts 
upon the heart, is particularly viſible in thoſe 
who have the principal ſhare in directing 
them; and who, poſſeſſing uncontrolled 
authority 


* 
authority in their reſpective ſhips, add fuel to 
every ſavage paſſion by unlimited indulgence. 


The ſame majority of the Houſe was ſtrong- 
ly impreſſed with the conviction, that the ex- 
iſtence of the Slave Trade is the radical cauſe 
of inſurrections in our colonies. That the 
continued importation of Africans is the ſource 
from which revolts of the plantation negroes 
originate, has long been maintained with un- 
anſwerable arguments by the advocates for 
abolition; and this concluſion was maintained 
before the Houſe of Commons in the late de- 
bate, not merely by the friends of immediate 
abolition, but by Mr. Dundas himſelf. No lan- 
guage could be more decided than that which 
was held by him on this ſubject. In addition 
to the irrefragable train of general reaſoning 
by which other Members had already evinced 
the dangers to be dreaded, as long as the ſlaves 
in our iſlands are expoſed to be kindled into 
revolt by the arrival of their countrymen re- 
cently enſlaved, and burning with indignation 
and revenge; he referred, as other ſpeakers 
had done before him, to the memorable de- 
clarations of Mr. Long in his Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica. On this topic the authority of that 
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hiſtorian is altogether unqueſtionable, riot 


only becauſe he had the fulleſt opportunities 


of acquiring local information reſpecting the 
cauſes of inſurrections among the negroes ;, 
not only becauſe he profefledly applied him- 
ſelf to gain all poſſible intelligence on the 


ſubject; but becauſe his avowed enmity to 


the ſuppreſſion of the Slave Trade exempts 
him from the ſuſpicion of being led by pre- 
judice, or by any other motive than the ſtrong 
impulſe of duty, and the irreſiſtible force of 
truth, to deliver a teſtimony, which, were 
every other argument fet aſide, would itſelf 
be ſufficient to convince all impartial men, 
that this traffic ought inſtantly to be aboliſh- 
ed. Among many other obtervations, which 
clearly demon ſtrate that it is in vain to expect 
that the iſlands can enjoy permanent ſecurity 
while the Slave Trade is allowed to ſubſiſt, 
Mr. Long expreſsly aſſerts, as the reſult of 
his own experience, as the generaLeoncluſion 
to which he was led by accurate and repeated 
inquiries inſtituted for the purpoſe of aſcer- 
taining the origin of colonial inſurrections, 
that thoſe in furrections take their riſe from 
the imported Africans, not from the Creole 
negroes, He further makes it evident in an- 
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other paſſage, that the rigorous treatment and 
the legal ſeverities, which the planters deem 
neceſſary to be univerſally exerciſed towards 
their ſlaves, for the purpoſe of coercing thoſe 
who, having been lately brought from the 
coaſt of Guinea, ſhew themſelves full of tur- 
bulence in their diſpoſitions, and unwilling to 
labour for maſters whom they conſider as 
their oppreſſors; are ſuch as to preclude the 
great maſs of plantation negroes from obtain- 
ing that pittance of eaſe and comfort which, 
it is allowed, they might otherwiſe be ſafely 
permitted to poſſeſs. On theſe plain grounds, 
furniſhed by the writer whom the enemies of 
the abolition have been accuſtomed to bring 
forward as the higheſt authority in all points 
affecting the intereſts of the Weſt Indies, and 
whole reaſoning, even when fatal to their 
own ſide of the queſtion, they find it im- 
poſſible to diſpute; it was incontrovertibly 
proved to the Houſe, that the only ſafeguard 
againſt the moſt horrible calamity, which the 
colonies have to dread, 1s to be ſought m the 
abolition of the Slave Trade: and that no 
iſland is ſecure from ruin, no colonial property 
fafe for a moment, while the entire accome 
pliſhment of that meaſure is delayed. For 
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what but the total abolition can put a ſtop 
to the introduction of thoſe Africans, who, 


ſmarting under recent injuries, are continually. 
meditating ſchemes of revenge; or render it 


pra cticable for the planters fo to meliorate 
the condition of their negroes, as to inſpire 


them with ſentiments of content and fatiſ- 


faction, and convince them that they have 


an intereſt in the tranquillity of the iſlands in 
which they dwell ? I have ſuffered myſelf to 


dilate on this branch of my ſubject ſomewhat 
more than I intended; and TI have dilated upon 
it without reluctance: for I feel no common 
pleaſure in the conſciouſneſs that all thoſe 
calumnies, which the enemies of tlic abolition 
had heaped upon its friends; all thofe impu- 
tations which had been urged by the former 


againſt the latter, branding them as having 


cauſed already, or as being likely to cauſe 
hereafter, confuſion, diſturbances, and revolts, 
in the Weſt Indies, were publicly and effect- 
ually done away; and not only that theſe ca- 
lumnies and imputations were done away, 
but that they recoiled on thoſe with whom 
they had originated ; and that the very mea- 
ture which has been repreſented with ſuch 
diſhonourable induſtry as portending ſpeedy 
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and complete deſtruction to our colonies, is 
evinced to be that meaſure which alone can 
enſure them from being ſooner or later con- 
\ vulſed by inſurrections, laid waſte by confla- 
grations, and deluged with blood, 


15 
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It appears then, from the preceding ſtate- 
ment, that the Slave Trade was generally ad- 
| mitted by that part of the Houſe of Com- 
| mons which ſupported the abolition, to derive 
its ſupplies from treachery and rapine; to 
have plunged and to detain the continent of 
Africa in miſery, barbariſm, and idolatry ; to 
be the grave of our ſeamen; to obſtruct a 
| very beneficial and honourable extenſion of 
| our commerce; to harden the hearts and 
| brutaliſe the diſpoſitions, in a degree ſcarcely 
to be deſcribed, of by far the greater propor- 
tion of Engliſhmen employed in it; and to 
] be the radical cauſe of Weſt Indian inſurrec- 
| tions, and the grand obſtacle to the improve- 

ment of the condition of the negroes now in 
our iſlands. On all theſe grounds, not to no- 
tice other jncidental arguments which pointed 
to the ſame e the Slave Trade was 
thus recogniſed by nearly three fourths of 
the Houſe to be inhuman, unjuſt, and im- 


politic. 
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Were a ſtranger to hear a ſimple recital of 
theſe conceſſions, he would without heſita- 


tion pronounce that the Houſe, whether it 
were actuated by motives of conſcience or of 


intereſt, unqueſtionably paſſed a vote before 


it roſe, aboliſhing the Slave Trade from that 
moment. 


Every man who feels for the honour of the 
Houſe, for the intereſts of this country, for 
the welfare of Africa, and for the cauſe of hu- 
manity, of juſtice, of morality, and of reli- 
gion, cannot but deplore from his heart that 
ſuch a determination was not adopted. 


here proved, however, to be a conſiderable 
number of the members, and in that number 

were found two perſons not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
for their abilities than reſpectable from their 

ſtations, who, without hefitating to admit the 

inherent criminality, and the impolicy of the 

Slave Trade, were yet of opinion that it ought 

to be aboliſhed, not unmediately, but in ſome 

gradual manner; and being joined, for rea- 

fons which I have already ſtated, by thoſe 

who were hoſtile to abolition in every ſhape, 

unfortunately obtained the ſanction of the 

Houte 
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Houſe to a reſolution eonformable to their 


ſentiments. 


II. It remains for me to ſpecify, and to ex- 
amine, the principal arguments urged by thoſe 
who ſpoke on that fide of the queſtion. 


Thoſe arguments may be reduced to two; 
one purporting to manifeſt the impracticabi- 
lity, the other to evince the injuſtice, of im- 
mediate abolition. 


In the firſt place it was affirmed that the 
adoption of meaſures profeſſedly aiming at no- 
thing further than gradual abolition, was not 
only the moſt prudent, but the moſt effectual, 
method of attaining the object ſo generally 
deſired, the final ſuppreſſion of the Trade. 
For the cordial aſſiſtance and co-operation, it 
was faid, of the colonial legiſlatures is indiſ- 
penſably requiſite to enſure the ſucceſs of any 
Britiſh acts of Parliament reſpecting the abo- 
lition; and the concurrence of the iſlands can 
in no degree whatever be expected, much leſs 
their active and hearty exertions, if their pre- 
judices are ſhocked in the outſet by our pe- 
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remptorily reſolving on a total and immediate 
abolition. 


In the next place it was eg that, how- 
ever ſtrongly juſtice might demand the ex- 
tinction of this traffic (and that juſtice did 
require it they who adduced this argument 
unequivocally admitted), yet oppoſite eonſi- 
derations of juſtice demanded that for ſome 
definite time it ſhould be ſuffered to continue, 
For the planters, it was repreſented, had em- 
barked their fortunes in the cultivation of the 
iflands under the approbation and encourage- 
ment of the legiſlature of the mother coun- 
try; and with a full expectation that they 
ſhould enjoy without interruption the right 
which they have ever poſſeſſed, a right eſ- 
ſential in their opinion to the improvement 
and preſervation of their property, that of re- 
cruiting and augmenting their gangs by the 
arts of negroes from the coaſt of Africa. 
And from theſs premiſes it was inferred, that 
the immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade 
would be an act of direct injuſtice. 


On the firſt of theſe arguments I ſhall pro- 
3 My 
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bably not find it neceſſary to offer many re» 
marks. The aſſertion on which it entirely 
reſts, that it will not be in the power of the 
Britiſh Parliament to enſure the execution of 
an act, ſhould it paſs an act, for the immedi- 
ate Abolition of the Slave Trade, without the 
approbation and effective aid of the colonial 
aſſemblies, was ſcarcely attempted to be in 
any reſpect ſubſtantiated by thoſe who made 
it; and was controverted and completely 
overthrown by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, The only way in which any ef- 
fort had been made in the courſe of the de- 
bate by the friends of gradual Abolition to 
eſtabliſh the truth of the aſſertion which we 
are conſidering, was by an indirect intima- 
tion, that it would be impracticable for Par- 
liament to prevent the planters from intro- 
ducing ſlaves in a clandeſtine manner into our 


iſlands from foreign veſſels, and foreign ports 


in the Weſt Indies; and that the coloniſts 
would undoubtedly reſort to thoſe methods 
of obtaining African negroes, were they to be 
zrritated by a ſudden Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 


J ſhall not, on this occaſion, enter into the 
diſcuſſion, 
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diſcyſſion, whether the planters in general, 
if the Slave Trade were immediately ſup— 
preſſed, would find themſelves in want of 


recruits for their gangs. That in the com- 


mon courſe of things they would not feel 


any ſuch want, unleſs, contrary to the moſt 
evident principles of intereſt, they ſhould 
bring it upon themſelves by ſome extravagant 
and unaccountable miſconduct of their own, 
is a point which, in my judgment, has been 
thoroughly proved. Nor ſhall I enquire into 
the probability of their endeavouring to ſupply 
their deficiencies, and even to enlarge their 
original numbers, by ſmuggling. I fhall 
admit, for the ſake of argument, that they 
would wiſh to do both. But with regard to 
the practicability of thus introducing African 
negroes in the face of a Britiſh act of parlia- 
ment, and in oppoſition to the will of this 
country, I confeſs that the reaſoning of Mr. 
Pitt, corroborated as it is by a reference to 
ſuch regulations as Great Britain has an un- 
doubted right to eftabliſh in the Weſt Indies, 
has impreſſed my mind with a decided con- 
viction that ſuch attempts on the part of the 
coloniſts would be altogether ineffectual. I 
do not mean to affirm, nor did Mr, Pitt con- 
4 | tend, 
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tend, that it might not be poſſible now and 
then to evade the moſt rigid law, however 
vigilantly executed ; and by ſtealth to gratify, 
in a few detached inſtances, that hankering 
after negroes iniquitouſly ſtolen and cruelly 
forced from their native land, which long 
and unbridled indulgence has naturally pro- 
duced. But if Great Britain ſhews herſelf 
reſolved on the one hand to put an entire ſtop 


to the gratification of that inhuman appetite 


and on the other feels conſcious that ſhe is 
poſſeſſed, according to the terms of the con- 
nection ſubſiſting between herſelf and the 
Weſt Indies, of a right to preſcribe whatever 
laws ſhe thinks fit to their commerce, and 
to enforce, by the appointment of proper offi- 
cers in their ports, complete obedience. to her 
will; how is it poſſible that her will can be 
reſiſted ? If Great Britain finds herelf able, 
and no one will deny that ſhe has found her- 
{elf able, effectually to prevent the introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures into the colo- 
nies; can it be impoſhble, can it be difficult, 
for her to prevent the introduction of ſlaves ? 
If ſhe can ſucceſsfully prohibit, with a word, 
the introduction of a bale of cloth, of a cheſt 
of tea, of a bag of nails; can ſhe fail of ſuc- 


ceſs 
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ceſs when ſhe prohibits the importation of a 
negro ? If ſhe proved herſelf able completely, 
and without an effort, to annihilate the intro- 
duction of American lumber into the iſlands, 
reluctant as the planters were to relinquiſh 
that mode of obtaining what they conſidered, 
as it were, a neceſſary of life; are there not 
additional reaſons which render it far more 
caſy for her to annihilate at once the intro- 
duction of flaves from Africa, however ad- 
verſe the coloniſts may be to an act of parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe? For a negro, I be- 
heve, I may now venture to affirm it on the 
confeſſion of ſlave captains and ſlave dealers, 
is a human creature. He has ſome powers 
of underſtanding ; he has organs of articula- 
tion; he has a language not altogether unin- 
telligible to European ears which have been 
_ accuſtomed to it. He is not, like a piece of 
lumber, unable to give any account how he 
came into the iſland; he is not, like a piece 
of lumber, cut to pieces and worked up into 
ſome other ſhape; mangled though he may be, 
he preſerves ſome traces of the human form; 
his purchaſer is deſirous that he ſhould live, 
at leaſt for ſome time ; he is capable of telling 
his ſtory ; and though the colour of his ſkin 

may 
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may very fitly prevent any white man from 
believing him, he is capable of being identi- 
fied, he is capable of being put to the teſt by 
a reference to public regiſters, and other do- 
cuments, by which the ſlaves poſſeſſed pre- 
vious to the Abolition, together with Creole 
ſlaves born after it, may be preciſely aſcer- 
tained 3 he is capable of being queſtioned by 
public officers, who may be appointed regu- 
larly to inſpect the plantations, and examine 
the negroes; he is capable of being declared 
free, if he is found to have been fraudulently 
procured ; and his owner is capable of being 


puniſhed for having fraudulently procured 
him, 


To what I have faid on this branch of the 
ſubje&t I will only add, that the plan by 
which Mr. Dundas propoſed to accompliſh 
the gradual ſuppreflion of the Slave Trade, 
the great outlines of which he traced in his 
ſpeech, appeared to be clogged with extreme 
difficulties, which were very ably pointed out 
by Mr. Fox. And one of its leading fea- 
tures, the emancipation of all the children of 
the negroes after they ſhall have attained a 
certain age, was ſurely of ſuch a nature as 


to 
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to ſhock the prejudices, and alarm the ſelf- 
intereſted feelings of the planters, even far 
more than the immediate Abolition of the 


Slave Trade, I have, in truth, no conception 


that any thing, which can fairly be termed 
the abolition of this deteſtable traffic, will 
ever be effected by any plan, the ſucceſs of 
which is to depend on the co-operation of 
the colonial legiſlatures. For, whatever re- 
gulations thoſe aſſemblies might think it pru- 
dent to ſanction by their ſtatutes, for the 
purpoſe of weathering the preſent ſtorm, 
and giving time for the ſpirit of humanity 
and juſtice, now at work in Great Britain, to 
evaporate; with what ſhadow of reaſon can 
we hope that they would cordially ſuper- 
intend the execution of them, and Zealouſly 
exert themſelves for the attainment of the 
benefits propoſed : knowing, as they would 
from the firſt, that the reward of their zeal, 
the reſult of the attainment of thoſe benefits, 
was avowedly to be the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; a meaſure which, whether imme— 
diate or gradual, they denounce as inevitably 
ruinous to the Weſt Indies, and reſiſt with 


ſuch bigotted and acrimonious perſeverance ? 


Encouraged by having once obtained from 


the 


\ 
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the Britiſh Legiſlature a licenſe for this 
bloody traffic for a ſpecified term, they would 
ſilently wait, neither openly counteracting, 
nor yet carrying into actual effect, the in- 
ternal regulations which they had been con- 


ſtrained to enact, but could not be compelled 


to execute; and purpoſing, when the term 
ſhould be nearly expired, to apply again and 
again to Parliament for prolongations of it. 
They would be conſcious, that at any future 
time they ſhould be able to make out at leaſt 
as plauſible a caſe as at preſent; perhaps, by 
availing themſelves of contingences, one 
ſomewhat more plauſible. And they would 
truſt, that by ſeizing the moments when the 
ſituation of public affairs may render the po- 
litical afliſtance of the planters of more than 
common value to the miniſter of the day, 
they might obtain repeated extenſions of their 
period of rapine ; though it would have been 
in vain to hope, that, if once an act had 
paſſed for immediate abolition, its repeal could 
have been extorted, And thus, by always 
holding out the protpect of a {peedy termina- 
tion of the trade, they might lull the people 
of England into ſupineneſs, and continue to 
purchaſe the wretched Africans for ever. 

Let 
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Let us now conſider the other argument 
adduced by the friends of gradual abolition. 


This argument, my reader may tecolle&, 
was in ſubſtance, that juſtice, although it 1s 


confeſſedly violated by the continuance of the 
Slave Trade, would likewiſe be violated by 


+ the immediate ſuppreſſion of it; ſince the 


faith which Parliament, it was ſaid, has 
pledged to the colouiſts, would, in that cafe, 
be broken. : 


Mr. Dundas, in the courſe of his ſpeech, 
certainly alleged what approached very nearly 
to this reaſoning s perhaps what entirely 
amounted to it. But there was another gen- 
tleman, who ſtated it, to my ears at leaſt, in 
plainer and more pointed language, who, 
after adopting the emphatical expreſſion of a 
member who had ſpoken before, that ** the 
Slave Trade is not a trade, but a crime ;*” and 
after recogniſing, on the one hand, the claims 
of juſtice for its abolition, refuſed to concur 
in immediately ſatisfying them, becauſe, in 
his opinion, there were *<* oppoſing claims of 
Juſtice on the other.” 


In 


1 
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la this age of liberal diſcuſſion we may ex- 
amine with unreſerved freedom an argument 
delivered in a public aſſembly, without being 
ſuſpected of failing in perſonal reſpect towards 
thoſe who adduced it. Let us then conſider 
what this argument implies. 


It implies a direct and palpable contradic- 
tion. It implies an impoſſibility no leſs ex- 
travagant (if impoſſibilities may admit of com- 
pariſon) than for the ſame identical form to 
be at once round and ſquare; for the ſame 
particle of water to be at once in a ſtate of 
thawing and of congelation: It is ſaying that 
juſtice may be unjuſt ; that an act of abſolute 
duty may be a flagrant crime. For what is 
it that the argument affirms ? Not that juſ= 
tice will hereafter, and under certain future 
contingences, demand the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; but that it does now and under 
preſent circumſtances demand it. And what 
does the argument deny? It denies that it is 
juſt to aboliſh the trade until ſome years ſhall 
have elapſed, and certain changes ſhall have 
taken place in the ſituation of the planters. 


How then are we to rectify theſe glaring 
C incon- 
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inconſiſtencies, theſe jarring and irreconcileabſe 
concluſions? By taking up the matter a lit- 
tle higher, and attaining clear ideas of the true 
nature of juſtice, and of its bearings on the 
queſtion before us. Without encumbering 
ourſelves with the formalities. of logical defi- 
nitions, we may ſtate juſtice to confiſt in re- 
fraining from invading the rights of others. 
Juſtice then, it is ſaid, demands the Aboli- 
tion of the Shve Trade, becauſe it prohibits 
the invaſion of the rights of the Atrieans, by 
which alone the Slave Trade fubſiſts. This 
poſition is granted by all the friends of Aboli- 
tion, whether immediate or gradual. And 
fuſtice, adds the one party, fince it prohibits 
fuch invaſion univerſally and at all times, re- 
quires the immediate Abolition. Take a 
larger view of the ſubject, replies the other; 
does not juſtice prohibit the invaſion of the 
rights of the Weſt Indians? Unqueſtionably. 
And is not the faith of Parliament pledged 
that no great change of ſyſtem ſhall be en- 
forced on them from which their property may 
receive an eſſential injury? And conſequently 
does not juſtice, conclude the ſupporters 
of gradual Abolition, require that property to 
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be ſecured from material detriment by a li- 
mited permiſſion of the Slave Trade ? 


Such is the detailed ſtate of the queſtion. 


Now I conceive, that no gradual aboli- 
tioniſt, nor even any the moſt prejudiced 
planter, whatever language he might hold 
when talking inaccurately of the pledged 
faith of Parliament, would contend, when 
preſſed cloſely on the ſubject, that the Legiſ- 
lature has bound itſelf for ever to ſupport the 
Slave Trade for the purpoſe of ſecuring Weſt 
Indian property. 1 would undoubtedly ex- 
plain his meaning to be this: that the Legiſla- 
ture ſtands engaged, either to let the Slave 
Trade continue, or to give a full compenſa- 
tion for any detriment incurred by its 4 
lition. 


For the preſent I will ſuppoſe, what 1 by 
no means intend permanently to concede, that 
a pledge, thus explained, has been given to 
the planters by the Britiſh Parliament. 


How then are the claims of juſtice on be- 
half of the planter to be ſatisfied ? By violat- 
C 2 ing 
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ing her claims on 5 of the African? Thar 


is impoſſible. Juſtice cannot at once give 
to the African a right to be free, and to the 
ſlave captain, or his emiſſary, a right to enſſave 


him. The claims of juſtice, it is an impor- 


tant truth, and let us remember it, cannot op- 


poſe each other. Every claim which ſhe 


ſanctions attaches to ſome appropriate object. 
The clam which ſhe gives to the Welt In- 


_ canns not on the African, who is free; but on 


the Parliament of Great Britain, which, ac- 
cording to our preſent ſuppoſition, is bound. 
The planter has no plea to invade the liberty 
of the one, fully as he may be entitled to ex- 
act payment from the other. The African 
has incurred no debt; he was no party to the 
contract; he has not put himſelf into the 
hands of the Britiſh Legiſlature; he has not 
engaged to ratify its bargains with its colo- 
. he has not pledged himſelf to ſurrender 
at the beck of a Guinea captain ; to abandon 
his country, his friends, and his kindred ; to 
pine in fetters and miſery in the hold of a ſlave 
ſhip ; to be trueked and bartered for money; 
to expend his ſtrength for ſtrangers; to bleed 
at the will of a maſter; to groan under the 


w hip of a mercileſs driver; to endure the 


N 
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taunts, the ignominy, and the oppreſtion, - 
which fall to the lot of hopeleſs captivity; 
and to deliver all his poſterity into bondage 
for ever. Let thoſe diſcharge debts who con- 
tract them. England, it may be, had rather 
pay her creditors with African blood, than 
with her own gold. And this her Senators 
tell her is juſtice, . 


But I muſt now recall that conceſſion 
which, for the purpoſe of giving every ad- 
vantage to the argument which I have been 
combating, I have hitherto made. I deny 
altogether that the Weſt Indian planters (with 
the exception of ſome proprietors of lands in 
the ceded iſlands, whoſe caſe reſts on grounds 
peculiar to itſelf, and not undeſerving of fur- 
ther inquiry) will have any juſt claim to 
compenſation from this country, if the Slave 
Trade ſhall be inſtantly aboliſhed. For ſe- 
veral reaſons, two only of which I will men- 
tion, I deny that they will have any ſuch 
claim. In the firſt place, I think it apparent, 
from the evidence laid before the Houſe of 
Commons, that the number of births among 
the negroes is now greater than that of the 
deaths; and that the immediate Abolition 
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would contribute, in various ways therein 
ſpecified, to the general benefit of the pro- 
prietors of the iſlands. And, in the next 
place, it was completely eſtabliſhed in the 
late debate by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after he had deſcribed the important 
advantages which would accrue to the Weſt 
Indies from the immediate Abolition, that no 
pledge whatever has at any time been given 
by the Britiſh Parliament, either that the 
Slave Trade ſhould not be ſuppreſſed, or that 
the loſſes incurred in conſequence of its ſup- 
preſſion, had any lofles been likely to take 
place, ſhould be made good by the public. I 
will not injure his arguments, which were 
not only founded on general reaſoning, but 
confirmed by a reference to particular ſtay 
tutes, by attempting a detail of them, I truſt 
that they will be laid before the world with 
ſufficient correctneſs in ſome of the promiſed 
Reports of the Debate; and ſhall content 
myſelf with adding, that to my mind they 
were perfectly concluſive. 


I ſhould hope that no perſon who had an 
opportunity of hearing the reaſoning of Mr, 
Pitt on the ſubject of compenſation, can till 

: have 
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have a doubt remaining as to the groundleſſ- 
neſs of all claims on the public, except, per- 
haps, with regard to the ceded iſlands, which 
planters may bring forward. But I will not 
allow myſelf to apprehend, that any indivi- 
dual whatever who ſhall ſerjouſly put the 
matter home to his conſcience, can fail of 
convincing himſelf that the claims of the 
Weſt Indians to compenſation, had they been 
founded in truth and juſtice, could not have 
vindicated the continuance of the Slave Trade 
for a moment. | 


I would now therefore addreſs myſelf to 
all who haye hitherto been diſpoſed to gra- 
dual rather than to immediate Abolitzon ; ayd, 
were it not that it might be conſtrued into 
an appearance of preſumption, I would parti- 
cularly requeſt the candid attention of thoſe 
members of the Houfe of Commons, if any 
ſuch ſhould honour theſe pages with a peru- 
ſal, who on the late diſcuſſion gave their 
ſuffrages for the former meaſure in oppoſition 
to the latter, Thinking, as unqueſtionably I 
do, that the continuance of the Slave Trade 
for another hour can be juſtified on no ground 
of policy or of reaſon ; thinking that its con- 
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tinuance is a direct violation of the principles 
of juſtice and of the moſt ſacred obligations of 
Chriſtianity ; I give to all who voted for a 
limited prolongation of its exiſtence full cre- 
dit for the purity of the motives by which 
they were actuated. And with reſpect to 
that gentleman, to whoſe expreſſions I have 
had occaſion more particularly to allude, 
when endeavouring to refute the argument, 
that oppoſing claims of juſtice” forbad the 
immediate Abolition ; I feel it my duty to de- 
clare, little as he can be concerned as to the 
opinion entertained of him by a ſtranger, that 
1 have ever been accuſtomed to regard his 
character with reſpe& and admiration ; and 
that I ſtill regard it with reſpe& and admira- 
tion, deeply as I lament that the meaſure 
which he ſupported ſhould have received, 
even for a ſingle inſtant, the countenance of 
{ſuch talents and of ſuch virtues, 


I ſhould offer an injury to the parliamen- 
tary friends of gradual Abolition, were I ta 
repreſent them as having favoured that plan 
on any other grounds than the two general 
arguments Which I have ſtated. I ſhould 
offer them an injury were I to ſuppoſe that 


they 
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they were of that deſcription-of men, who 
caring little, and knowing leſs, reſpect- 
ing momentous queſtions on which they are 
called to decide, are always ready to adopt 
ſome half-meaſure, ſomething intermediate 
between right and wrong, and applaud them- 
ſelves for being perſons of moderation. 1 
ſhould offer them an injury were I to inti- 
mate, that they had been led by confuſed ex- 
pectations of ſome national benefit to be at- 
tained. by the Slave Trade, of ſome public or 
private evils to be dreaded from the ſubverſion 
of a long eſtabliſhed ſyſtem (delufive as all 
ſuch expectations, viſionary as all ſuch fears 
would have been), to make a compromiſe 


between God and mammon *, and after ad- 
mitting 


* I cannot refrain from making a few ſhort remarks in 
this place, although they are not required by my preſent 
line of argument, on the blind ignorance, not to ſay the 
bold impiety, of thoſe who have preſumed to aſſert, that 
the Scriptures ſanction the Slave Trade. That the Scrip- 
tures permit the exiſtence, under certain circumſtances, of 
the ſtate of Slavery; and that the Supreme Being promul- 
gated laws to the Jews reſpecting the proper mode of treat- 
ing thoſe who, for their crimes, by their own conſent, or 
for debt, had been brought into it, I readily allow. But 
if any man will yet dare to affirm, that, in plain contra. 
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mitting what is due to the former, reſolve to 
poſtpone the diſcharge of the obligation till it 
ſhould ſuit the convenience of the latter, I 
admit them to have purſued a courſe which 
they believed at the time to have been the 
line of duty; and I admit that they purſued 
it for one or both of the reaſons already men- 
tioned, namely, that proceeding in the way 


dition to the acknowledged attributes of the Deity, any 
ſanction is given in the Old Teſtament to thoſe who reduce 
men to ſlavery by force or fraud, let him bluſh when he 
reads the following lines: «© He tnat ftealeth a man and 
<« {c]leth him, or if he be found in his hand, he ſhall ſurely 
te be put to death,” Exod. xxi. 16. 1 hope ere long to ſee 
a Britiſh Act of Parliament enact the ſame penalty for the 
ſame crime; and not forget thoſe who either in Africa or 
the Weſt Indies ſhall buy men who have been ſtolen. 
Again: If a man be found ſtealing any of his brethren 
* of the children of Iſrael, and maketh merchandiſe of him, 
de or ſelleth him, then that thief ſhall die; and thou ſhalt 
„put away evil from among you.” Deut. xxiv. 7. This 
latter paſſage only relates to the ſtealing or ſelling of a Jew 
by a brother Jew. But Chriſt, we know, has commanded ' 
us to conſider and treat all mankind as our brethren. 

If any one aſk what particular light the New Teſtament 


throws on the Slave Trade, in addition to the concluſions 


to be drawn from its general precepts, he may conſult tho 
ninth and tenth verſes of the firſt chapter of the firſt Epiſtle 
to Timothy, and obſerve the deſcription of perſons with 
whom © manſtealers are claſſed by St. Paul. 


of 


7 


( 43 ) 
of gradual Abolition would be the moſt prac» 
ticable, perhaps the only practicable, method 
of extinguiſhing the Slave Trade; and that 
conſiderationg of juſtice due to the Weſt In- 
dians, render it morally wrong to aboliſh it 
at once. But if on reflection they diſcover 
both theſe reaſons to be erroneous; if they 


become convinced that the immediate Aboli- 


tion of the trade 1s the only ſure method of 


aboliſhing it at all; and is the only meaſure 


which juſtice and religion permit conſcientious 
men to adopt; if they feel themſelves 
bound in duty to God and man to quit a 
dangerous and polluted path, which, on en- 
tering it they conceived would lead to the 
dwelling of mercy, of equity, and of happi- 


neſs; but which they now behold pointing 


at once to fraud and rapine, to anguiſh and 
murder, to eyery thing that is atrociouſly 
and incurably iniquitous; they have the com- 
fort of reflecting, that it is not yet too late 
to recede, They have the comfort to reflect 
that the rights, which the wifdom of our 
conſtitution confers on members of the Houle 
of Commons, enſure to each individual, who 
poſſeſſes a ſeat among the repreſentatives of 
the people, an opportunity of re- conſidering 

ED | | : his 
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| ( 44 ) 
his conduct and the grounds of it; of recti- 
fying his miſconceptions; and even if he 


finds that he has inadvertently been led into. 


fundamental errors, either with reſpect to 
ſupporting or to reſiſting any meaſure pro- 
poſed, of throwing the weight of his ſuffrage 
and of his exertions into that ſcale which he 
now perceives to be ſtamped with the cha- 


racters of juſtice, Great is the praiſe which 
belongs to men, who, acting under the im- 
pulſe of upright intentions, are fortunate 

enough to embrace at firſt the proper courſe. 


Yet greater praiſe is due to thoſe, who, in- 
fluenced by motives equally pure, but un- 
conſciouſly miſtaking the direction in which 


they ought to have proceeded, have the un - 


derſtanding to diſcern, and the magnanimity 
to correct their error; and triumphing over 
the artifices of the ſelf- intereſted, who are 
ſolicitous to detain them in it, and ſtrive to 
alarm them by the proſpect of the tremendous 
charge of inconſiſtency, do not heſitate to 
avow, that the conſiſtency at which a good 
man ought to aim, is the being conſiſtent 


m always doing what he believes to be his 
duty; and that having endeavoured to keep 


their minds ſtill open to argument and con- 
viction, 


\ 


\ 


( 65 } 


viction, they have diſcovered that they wete 


leſs wiſe yeſterday than they are to- day. 


If ever there was an occaſion, when thoſe, 


who have given a vote on which they reflect 
with concern, are particularly called upon by 
every moral conſideration to prevent by a 


timely and effectual remedy the conſequences 
to be dreaded, it is the preſent. Let them 
place before their eyes the enormity of the 
evil in queſtion. Let them conſider (I ſpeak 
on a ſuppoſition which I am unwilling fo 
think poſſible, that the Houſe of Lords too 
ſhould be of opinion, that the laws of God 
may be ſuſpended by an a& of Parliament, 
and that ſome duration, however limited, 
ſhould be granted to the Slave Trade) how 
many thoufands and tens of thoutands of their 
fellow-creatures, from whom they have re- 
ceived no injury, who have committed no 
crime, they will have contributed to plunge. 
in a complication of the greateſt of human 
calamities. Let them alſo reflect on the ad- 
ditional multitudes, which from paſt experi- 
ence we may expect to be wounded, flaugh- 
tered, or rendeted miſerable for life in thoſe 
icenes of war, treachery, and outrage, by 

means 
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means of which our ſlave ſhips ate to be fill- 


ed. During. the continuation of the term, 
ſhould a term be granted, the eagerneſs of the 
planters to buy flaves; and the conſequent in- 


ereaſe of price, together with the apprehen- 


ſion of a ſpaedy period being put to their exe- 
crable traffic, will ſtimulate the brutal avarice 
of the flave-takets to tenfold exertions, and 
increaſe in an equal proportion the devaſtation 


and miſeries of Africa. Wo to the inha- 


4e bitants of the earth; for the Devil is come 
% down unto you, having great wrath, be- 
* cauſe he knoweth that he hath but a ſhort 
„ fime. Well may theſe words of holy writ 
be applied to that devoted land! But ſup- 
poſing the term to be extremely ſhort, to be 
one or two years; ſuppoſing too that it would 
be poſſible to limit the number of wretched 


' beings to be ſeized in Africa, and exported to 


the Weſt Indies; ſuppoſing that only teu 
thouſand more of our fellow-creatures were 


to be received on board our ſlave ſhips; I. 
earneſtly beg every member of the Legiſlature 


to pauſe for a moment, and before he gives 
his aſſent to a Bill for that purpoſe, to make 
the caſe of one of thoſe ten thouſand Negroes, 


to 


0 


whoſe liberty and happineſs he is called upon 


(47 ) 

to vote away in cold blood, fairly and impar- 
tially his own. Let him do as he would be 
done by. Let him collect together all the 
reaſons for affenting to that bill which others 
have produced, and add to them all which his 
own ingenuity can ſuggeſt. Let him aſk 
himſelf; and let him anſwer himſelf truly, 
for much is at ſtake; whether, if he were 
that Negro, he ſhould think thoſe reaſons juſ- 
tified his being enſlaved. Let him afk him- 
ſelf, whether they would juſtify the enſlaving 
of that Negro, if pleaded before an unpreju- 
diced court of juſtice; let him aſk himſelf 
whether they will juſtify it at that tribunal, 
before which he and that Negro will ſhortly 
ſtand face to face. 


What may we not expect from the virtue 
of individuals, when fo generous and laudable 
an ardour pervades the people at large? It is 
indeed an ardour which does not diſgrace the 
cauſe in which it is diſplayed. Whatever 
| feeble efforts may have been made to caſt re- 
flections on a few of the Petitions prefented 


to Parliament; it is impoſſible for any reaſon- 
able man to deny, that the inhabitants of 


Great Britain, while they have performed the 
duty 


( 48 ) 
duty which they owe to the Conſtitution, by 
applying to the Houſe of Commons in that 
temperate and reſpectful manner, in which 
every branch of the Legiſlature ought to be 
addreſſed; have manifeſted their deteſtation 
of the Slave Trade with a nearer approach to 
unanimity, with more decided conviction, 
and, I may add, with more knowledge of the 
ſubject in queſtion, than was ever expetiznced 
before. It is an ardour which I truſt will 
never ſubſide, until this traffic is utterly ex- 
tinguiſhed. While the ſerpent has life there 
is danger. It may appear to have received a 
fatal wound; but if it be not ſpeedily cruſhed 
to pieces, it may prolong year after year its 
baneful exiſtence, and at length revive in all 
its wonted horrors. No circumſtance is fo 
likely to prevent the Slave Trade from being 
aboliſhed, as for the country to imagine that 
it is in fact aboliſhed already. If oppoſed with 
active and perſevering exertions, it will be an- 
| nihilated: if deſpiſed and neglected, it will 
ſecretly reſume its ſtrength. Imitating the 
example already given in Parliament by Mr. 
Wilberforce and his aſſociates, I truſt the 
people of Great Britain will waſh their hands 
from having any concern in bringing in a Bill 
tor 


( 49 ) 
for gradual Abolition. I truſt that, behold- 
ing with abhorrence a Bill giving a /cence for 
the practice of treachery, and for the com- 
miſſion of murder, for the diffuſion of the 
greateſt miſeries, and for the perpetration of 
the blackeſt crimes, they will refuſe to par- 
take in the guilt; and will not be beguiled, 
by the paſſing of ſuch a Bill, to enter into any 
truce or parley with iniquity, I truſt that, 
without delay or intermiſſion, they will adopt 
every lawful method, public or private, for 
cutting ſhort the term of rapine and devaſta- 
tion ind its courſe 3 and never lay down their 
conſtitutional arms, until the enemy be com- 


pletel y deſtroyed. 
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